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THE 
ROOSEVELT 
LEGACY 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt died 12 years ago. 
But much of his work lives on and continues to 
¢ ..ect the lives of people all over the world. A 
three-page report on this Roosevelt legacy ap- 
pears on Pages 9, 10 and 11. 
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Five RWDSU Locals in Birmingham, Ala. 
_ Pool Strength in New Council 





AFL-ClO Suspends Dave Beck, 





Launches Probe of Teamsters 


By HENRY C. FLEISHER 
Director of Publication, AFL 


WASHINGTON—In a decisive move to root out corruption in Americar labor, the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil quickly and unanimously reached three major decisions March 29: 
1. To suspend immediately Dave Beck as a vice-president of the AFL-CIO and a member of the Executive 


Council. 
2. To file charges of ‘“‘malfeasance” and 
n.aladministration” against Beck, also in 
3s capacity as’ vice president of the 
AFL-CIO. 


3. To direct the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
ti.es Committee to launch an immediate 
luivestigation of charges against the Intl. 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters “to determine 
wmoiether the Teamsters International is 
s:. stantially dominated or controlled by 
c.yrupt influences.” 


On April 3, the Ethical Practices Com- 
m.ttee offered the teamsters an oppor- 
tunity to reply to the charges at a hear- 
. ing to be held May 6. The Committee 
expects to report its findings to the 
Executive Council May 20. 


If the findings are adverse, the Coun- 
cil is expected to give the union an op- 
portunity to clean itself up. The Coun- 
cil’s findings will go to the AFL-CIO 
Convention, which opens Dec. 5. 


The Mar. 29 decisions came on un- 


animous votes of 21 members attending - 


a special session of the Executive 
Council. They met for some two hours, 
in answer to a call from Pres. George 
Meany. The call for the special meet- 
ing came. minutes after Beck had used 
the Fifth Amendment during his ap- 
pcarance before the McClelland Com- 
mittee. 

Beck himself was not present, having 
flown from Washington to Seattle a day 
before the meeting. Pres. Meany told a 
crowd of newsmen and TV reporters who 
hronged the AFL-CIO headquarters’ 
conierence room, that Beck had claimed 
he had not had enough notice of the 
6pecial meeting. 


Absent Members Say ‘Aye’ 


Six other Executive Council members 
\ .e unable to be present because of 
t Ler, unbreakable scheduled commit- 
ments, but Meany said “two or three” 
of them nad informed him by phone or 
wire that they supported the idea of ac- 
tion against Beck. 


Meany said that the Ethical Practices 
Committee probe of the Teamsters union 
would, like previous investigations of that 
committee, study “all phases of the ac- 
tivities of the Teamsters union, and all 
of the activities of its officers”. 


The basis for filing charges against 
Beck is contained in Section 11, Article 
VIII of the AFL-CIO’s constitution. It 
provides the Executive Council with the 
power “to file charges and conduct hear- 
ings on “uch charges” against the exe- 
cutive officers or any member of the 
Council, “on the ground that such per- 
son is guilty of malfeasance or mal- 
administration.” Meany emphasized that 
this refers to Beck’s role as a vice presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, and not to his 
capacity as president of the Teamsters. 


The decision to suspend Beck as a vice- 
president and member of the Executive 
Council rested on Sec. 2 of Article VIII 
of the constitution. That section is com- 
monly known as a general powers clause. 
Among other things, it gives the Execu- 
tive Council power to direct the affairs 
of the AFL-CIO between conventions. In 
addition, it empowers the Council to 
“take such actions and render such deci- 
sions as are necessary and appropriate 
to safeguard and promote the best inte- 
rests of the Federation...” 


TV Statements Cited 


The Council felt it was obvious that 
Beck’s statements on the Face-the-Na- 
tion TV program on CBS network Mar. 
17, his conduct before the McClellan 
Committee and his own statements, all 
@onstituted grounds for the suspension. 


The Ethical Practices Committee probe 
ef the Teamsters Union comes at a time 
when a number of its officers are al- 
ready in trouble with the law. 

Beck’s lawyer has said he expects an 





indictment soon on Beck’s income taxes. 

Vice Pres. Hoffa has been indicted for 
allegedly seeking to bribe a member of 
the McClellan Committee staff to get in- 
formation. 

Vice Pres. Sidney Brennan has been 
convicted for accepting a bribe from an 
employer, and the conviction has been 


upheld by the court of appeals. 


Vice Pres. Frank Brewster admitted to 
the McClellan Committee that he had 
misused funds of the Western Conference 
of Teamsters, which he heads. And a 
number of other union officials are al- 
ready under indictment for a wide range 
of aileged offenses. 








IUD DISCUSSES WELFARE PLANS: Glenn B. Wall, 





ww 


research assistant, 


IBEW, is at the micraphone as the Survey Panel of the AFL-CIO’s Industrial 

Union Department Conference on Negotiation and Administration of Health 

and Welfare Programs gets down to work in Washington. Listening, left to 

right, are Al Whitehouse, !UD director; Lane Kirkland, assistant director, 

AFL-CIO Social Security Department and Paul E. Gowers, director, Pension 

and Insurance Dept., Rubber Workers. Representing RWDSU at meeting 
were Exec. Sec. Jack Paley and Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail. 





High Layoff Rate Brings 
Concern Over U.S. Economy 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Those “layoff” headlines that are showing up 
more and more frequently in the newspapers are beginning to make them- 
selves felt in the official statistics of the Department of Labor. 


Factory hirings dropped more than 
seasonally during February, falling from 
32 to 30 per 1,000 while total separations 
from jobs were higher than hirings by 
2 per 1,000. Hirings usually are higher 
by a small margin in February. 


Hiring rates in nondurable goods in- 
dustries dropped from 30 to 25 per 1,000 
with greater than seasonable reductions 
in textiles, food and leather. 

While the overall changes in layoffs 
between January and February were 
about seasonal, layoffs increased some- 
what more than usual in primary metals, 
machinery, lumber and chemicals. In- 
creased layoffs in the machinery industry 
were mainly in household appliance 
plants. In the chemical industry the drop 
was reported by drug manufacturers and 
peint plants. 

The weakness in the employment pic- 
ture was not too startling, but it was 
characteristic of a pattern of softness 
that has been developing for the past few 
months. Early warnings by organized 
labor that the economy seems to have 
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reached a plateau and is not expanding 
as rapidly as is needed are now finding 
confirmation. 

At the end of the first quarter of 
1957 a financial analysis made by the 
New York Times showed the year’s 
outlook as: “Fog, with variable winds.” 
It showed that while economic activity 
was high, there was a “slowing rate 
of rise.” 

The analysis showed~ weaknesses in 
automobile sales, in continued farm de- 
pression, in home building that really has 
been hard hit, in smal! business, in some 
areas of railroading, and in textiles. In 
other areas such as utilities there is much 
optimism for a good year. Retailers are 
looking to the Easter sales as a guide to 
what will happe¢ 

But what will nappen is still, as the 
Times put it, a “confused, uncertain pic- 
ture.” What is happening is that every 
day sees new layoffs that are small in 
their individual cases but that add up 
to a dim picture in the aggregate for the 
workers involved. 





ard Meets April 8-12 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—The first meeting this year of the RWDSU Executive 
Board began here on Monday, April 8, and was scheduled te continue until April 
12, The Board members heard and acted upon reports on administration, organ- 
izing, finances, political action, legislative activities, and plans for the future. 

Pres. Max Greenberg’s report, which encompassed many of the matters on 
which the Board acted, also dealt with preparations for next year’s convention. 
The Board was also to discuss and act upon the AFL-CIO program on ethical 
procedures. Further details on the Board meeting will appear in the next issue 


of The Record. 
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. WASHINGTON, D. C.—Testifying before the 
House Labor Subcommittee March 26, Kenneth 
A. Meiklejohn, legislative representative of the 
RWDSU, outlined the union’s case for extending 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act to retail 
workers. 


Meiklejohn strongly urged passage of the Morse- 
Kelley bill, introduced in the House by the Subcommit- 
tee’s chairman, Congressman Kelley of Pennsylvania. 
This bill would extend protection of the $1 an hour 
minimum wage and a guarantee of time and one-half 
for overtime to about 4,000,000 retail workers. Over 
5,400,000 wage earners in other industries would also 
obtain the benefit of these safeguards under Congress- 
man Kelley’s bill. 

The bill has the official support of the AFL-CIO, 
and its prompt enactment is regarded by the AFL-CIO 
as a first priority item in this session of the Congress. 

Meiklejohn outlined the background of present 
proposals to extend the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, stressing that such proposals have in 
effect been pending before Congress for a period of 
eight or ten years. “Today only 3 percent, or about 
240,000, of the total number of 8,140,000 workers em- 
ployed in retail trade,” he said, “are protected by the 
minimum wage and overtime compensation provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act.” 

Organized retail workers who are members of the 
RWDSU, Meiklejohn testified, through collective bar- 
gaining can obtain fair and adequate wages and work- 
ing conditions. “‘The unorganized in the retail industry,” 
he said, ‘“‘as in other industries, must look to this Sub- 
committee, and through it to the Congress, to provide 
amendments to the Act that will assure them the 
protection of a legally enforceable floor under their 
wages and a reasonable ceiling on their hours of work.” 

Meiklejohn outlined the specific proposals of the 
RWDSU for broadening the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and gave detailed facts and arguments 
in support of the union’s proposals. In addition, he 
stated specific objections to the coverage proposals that 


House Body Hears RWDSU Case for $1 Wage 


have been offered by Secretary of Labor James P. Mit- 
chell, speaking for the Eisenhower Administration. These 
proposals, he pointed out, would extend minimum wage 
protection, but ne maximum hours protection, to some 
2% million additional workers. The Department of 
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Sen; Morse, Mitchell Debate 
Their Wage Floor Proposals 


Senate subcommittee hearings on minimum- 
wage extension closed late in March after Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D.-Ore.) and Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
vigorously criticized each other’s concept of the func- 
tion of federal minimum-wage laws. 

Morse ig Senate sponsor of the Morse-Kelley bill, 
endorsed by the AFL-CIO, that would give wage 
protection to 9.6 millioh workers of the 20 million 
now uncovered. Mitchel] has proposed coverage of 
only 2.5 million additional workers. 

Mitchell estimated that about 400,000 workers would 
get actual pay rises, but his recommendations would 
not grant any overtime after 40 hours. The Morse 
bill, according to estimates, would give basic pay rises 
to about.2.5 million workers and would give the en- 
tire 9.6 million time and a half ‘after 40 hours a week. 

Mitchel] defended his own limited proposals, there- 
after, on grounds that they went as far as possible 
taking into account the possible “impact”? economical- 
ly on business and on employment. 

Employers have had 20 years to “adjust” to the 
minimum-wage idea, Morse said, and the time has 
come to cover so that employees are not required 
to “subsidize” or ‘kick back to” employers in the form 
of substandard wages. 

If unemployment results, he argued, Congress should 
deal with it under terms of the Employment Act of 
1946—not fail in “federal socia] protection” of work- 
ers from wages below “decent” standards. 


in charge of 


Labor has estimated that only about 400,000 of these 
24% million workers may at the present time be re- 
ceiving less than $1 an hour. 


Members of the House Subcommittee, aware of 
Meiklejohn’s background as former Assistant Solicitor 
the legal aspects of the Labor 
Department's legislative program, asked many ques- 
tions in the course of the lengthy session. In answer 
to these questions, Mr. Meiklejohn pointed out: 


@ The effect of extending coverage to retail work- 
ers would not be inflationary, since the impact of the 
$1 an hour minimum on retail enterprises such as 
would be covered by the Morse-Kelley bill (those with 
more than four retail establishments or sales of more 
than $500,000 annually) would be negligible. Purther- 
more, the recent increases in the cost of living have 
not been due to increases in wages or prices of goods 
sold, but rather the result of increases in such items 
as rent, insurance, taxes, transportation, etc. 


@ The Kelley bill is designed to cover only large 
retail and service establishments whose operations have 
& substantial effect on interstate commerce. 


@ The Fair Labor Standards Act, which fixes a 
floor under wages and a ceiling over hours is particular- 
ly necessary in the retail industry, where fewer than 
20 percent of the workers belong to unions. The fact 
that some union contracts provide for minimum wage 
rates lower than $1 an hour is a reflection of the low 
wages prevailing in important branches of the retail 
industry, particularly limited price variety and depart- 
ment stores. 


@ Secretary Mitchell's proposals are based on the 
amount of purchases an enterprise makes directly across 
state lines and on whether or not it employs 100 or 
more employees. Both of these factors are to a con- 
siderable extent within the employer’s control. If he 
can keep such purchases under $1,000,000 a year, or 
the number of employees under 100, the firm can avoid 
coverage even under the minimum wage provisions of 
the Pair Labor Standards Act. 
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hour. coverage. 


But even this moderate -and 
fair-minded approach to the 
problem was too much for God- 
frey Lebhar, — editor-in-chief 
and publisher of “Chain Store 
Age,” a trade magazine. The 
fire-breathing Mr. Lebhar 
undertook the role of spokes- 
man for the entire retail in- 
dustry in opposing any kind of 
extension of the $1 minimum 
to retail employees. 


Reprinted in full on this page 
are Mr. Lebhar’s letter and a 
reply by ‘Record’ Editor Max 
Steinbock..An ironic footnote 
to this exchange is the fact 
that Mr. Lebhar’s magazine de- 
votes most of & recent issue to 
advising employers on how they 
can reduce the enormous turn- 
over of employees that plagues 
most retail firms. The article, 
among other recommendations, 
ccutions employers not to pro- 
*--rg too much, It does 
not advise employers to pay 
decent wages—which would 
have beer really useful and 

. sensible advice. 
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LABOR NEWS ROUNDUP 


_ Compiled from news releases of AFL-CIO News Service, Press Associates-PAl, and the Canadian Coop. Press Assn. 
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Supreme Court Upholds 
Employer Greup Lockouts 


WASHINGTON (PAI) —The United States 
Supeme Court, again delving deep into union 
and labor issues, has issued four key decisions: 


@ Approved the use of lockouts by members of em- 
ployer associations which have negotiated a contract 
covering all members, if a union calls a strike against 
a single member. 

@ Agreed to decide whether employers who hand 
out anti-union literature on company property can 
prohibit distribution of union literature by union 
organizer. 

@ Ruled that employes who received salaries on 
sick leave between 1939 and 1954 do not have to pay 
Federal income tax on it. 

@ Sharply curbed the authority of the States to 
step into labor disputes when the National Labor 
Relations Board has refused to take jurisdiction. 

The decision on the lockout would outlaw one labor 
weapon in a dispute with an association of employers, 
Sometimes called a “whipsaw,” it consists of putting 
economic pressure—usually a strike—on one member 
of the association at a time. This would mean that 
comparatively few workers would have to strike. 

-The court ruling strengthens employer associa- 
tions. It enables the association to lock out all em- 
ployes to combat the union. The 8 to 0 decision re- 
versed a U. S. Court of Appeals ruling that the non- 
struck members of the association are banned from 
using lockouts to retaliate against the union. Since 
employer associations write contracts covering some 
4 million workers this decision is of major importance, 

The ruling on authority of States in labor matters 
represents years of effort by organized labor to stop 
growing State efforts to take over in labor disputes. 
During recent years unions have been subjected to 
injunctions brought by State authorities in a wide 
variety of labor-management disputes. Injunctions 
against picketing is an example. 

Labor lawyers interpreted the decision as leaving it 
up to Congress to make new laws clarifying the issue, 
if it wants to, or up to the NLRB to ease up on its 
present narrow jurisdictional standards. 

The ruling on sick leave overturned a U. S. Court of 
Appeals decision and reinstated a U. S. District Court 
ruling. It means that the Government will have to 
pay at least 66,000 claims involving more than $6,- 
620,000 in tax refunds. 


Wage Cut Is Thank You 


SALYER, Calif. (PAI)—Workers at the Pat Veneer 
plant here, who voted “No Union” in an NLRB elec- 
tion last February, have received a backhanded 
“thank you” from management in the form of a sub- 
stantial wage cut. 

Announcement of the wage cut came shortly after 
official notification of the certified results of the 
recognition election. Some 40 employes were affected. 
The vote was 22 to 11 for “no union.” The wage cut 
was set at 15 per cent of the hourly rate, dropping 
the minimum rate from $2.00 to $1.70 per hour. 

“That fifteen per cent wage drop would have paid 
an awful lot of union dues,” commented one union 
representative wryly. 





CUARANTEED WAGE for cats who rid Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. plant at Newburg, N. Y. 
of plague of rats has been negotiated by 
Paperworkers Local 291—on basis, naturally, of 
a fair day's pay for a fair day's work. The cat 
kitty amounts to $6 a month and is paid to 
William Smith, chairman of the Local's Re- 
freshment Committee. He is shown above pass- 
ing it on to the beneficiaries in a form they can 
appreciate and understand—food. 


Church Wants Unions 


To Organize in Small Towns 


TORONTO, Ont—The Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service of the United Church is weighing a 
proposal that labor unions be asked to organize in 
smaller Ontario towns so wage scales .may be im- 
proved and the living conditions of the parishioners 
bettered. 


It received a report from a minister in a com- 
munity of about 2,000 population who observed that 
the low wages and the poor quality of home furnish- 
ings, clothing and merchandise carried by local 
Stores indicates something is ‘economically awry.” 
The absence of unions in local industries seems to 
be at the root of these conditions, he declared. 


The proposal that unions be asked to step in was 
referred to a new Commission on Industrial Life the 
board is setting up. 








Federal Housing Collapse 
Gets Sharp AFL-CIO Protest 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The growing alarm 
over failure of the American economy to pro- 
duce decent homes for low and middle-income 
families has been highlighted by labor testi- 
mony before a Senate Housing Subcommittee, 


Speaking in behalf of the AFL-CIO Housing Com- 
mittee, Boris Shishkin, its secretary, declared that 
the current housing situation in the United States 
was “tragic”; that Administration proposals utterly 
failed “to come to grips with the basic housing prob- 
lem,” and that the cutbacks in slum removal were 
“perhaps the most shocking feature of the Adminis- 
tration’s proposals.” 


Instead of retreat on the housing front, Shishkin 
told the subcommittee, the AFL-CIO considered hous- 
ing “as the key issue of domestic economy policy at 
the present time.” He -leclared that the nation 
needed a housing policy “which would sharply pull 
up the current dangerous lag in residential construc- 
tion and bring the supply of housing in balance with 
the economic growth of our nation.” 


Shishkin pointed out that not only is residential 
housing lagging. so that unemployment in the con- 
struction industry is becoming a significant problem, 
but that such housing as is being built is not meeting 
the needs of low and middle-income families. These 
are in a desperate plight because they cannot afford 
either to buy the housing they require or to rent it. 

“Despite the widely recognized over-all need for 
construction of at least 2 million housing units a 
year, last year only 1.1 million units were built,” 
Shishkin said. “This represents a sharp decline of 16 
percent from the 1955 level, principally in the more 
moderate-priced houses financed with FHA-insured 
and VA-guaranteed mortgages.” 

Shishkin strongly supported a bill introduced by 
Senator Joseph Clark, Pennsylvania Democrat, which 
would authorize 35,000 public housing units for the 
remainder of this fiscal year and 200,000 a year in 
fiscal 1958 and 1959. 

Describing middle income families as being “in a 
no-man’s land of housing,” Shishkin showed how 
decent housing was beyond the pocketbooks of fam- 
ilies in the $3,000 to $6,000 income bracket, which in- 
tludes many families of union members. 


‘Right to Worker at Work 


ANNAPOLIS, Md.—Members of the Maryland Sen- 
ate Labor Committee were given a fascinating lesson 
on how “right-to-scab” :aws are promoted. The com- 
mittee called as a witness a Mrs. Dorothy Davis, head 
of the completely-misnamed “People’s Union.” When 
she was asked by a Senator for the names of other 
members of her organization, Mrs. Davis replied, “I 
will not give you the names; I can but I won't. 
They're locked up in a safe-deposit box.” Then she 
was asked where her phony “Union” got its money. 
Committee members sat stunned and with their 
mouths agape as Mrs. Davis explained, “People stick 
$100 bills under my front door.” 





‘Over the Prostrate Form of This Defenseless Widow . 
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F. W. Woolworth Hit for Chiseling:on Widow's Jobless Pay 


“I had to buy shoes for the party I’m go- 
ing to tonight,” she said. Miss Hutton never 
had bought ready-made shoes before. The 
shoe salesman asked the size, and she 
honestly couldn’t tell him. Nor could he 
learn the size from any markings on the 
shoes she wore. They had no size stamps. 
All her llife Woolworth million-heiress Babs 
Hutton has worn only made-to-order shoes. 


—LEONARD LYONS in the New York Post, 
March 29, 1957 
DETROIT — The multi-million-dollar F. W. 
Woolworth Co. has been accused of “false state- 
ments and open vilification” in trying to chisel 
a 61-year-old widow out of her unemployment 
compensation benefits. The good name and 
pocketbook of Mrs. Marie M. Kowalski, em- 
ployed in the company’s Dearborn store, were 
Saved only because the long experience of Ref- 
eree Charles Rubinoff of the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission enabled him to spot 
the misrepresentations. 
“The agents of Woolworth, to avoid tax liability, 
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were seeking to make a record over the prostrate form 
of this defenseless widow,” Rubinoff declared, “even 
to the extent of charging her with fraud ” 


Mrs. Kowalski had been working in the Dearborn 
store for two years. She did “all sundry, menial and 
janitorial work,” including the handling of stock, 
trucking and carrying heavy boxes of merchandise, as 
well as janitorial work in the women’s rest room, for 
$31 a week in take-home pay. She was classified as a 
“marking girl.” 


She was hurt on the jow#in January 1955 and was 
hospitalized for three days. She declined to undergo 
an operation because she needed the income from her 
job to keep up payments on her home. The following 
October she was injured ugain. While she was still in a 
hospital she was laid off by the store manager. 

There was no union at the store ,and unaware of her 
rights, Mrs. Kowalski failed to file a claim for work- 
men’s compensation for either injury. But she did file 
for unemployment compensation after being laid off. 

No sooner had she received her first benefit check— 
$23—than Woolworth’s tax agents, Gates, McDonald & 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, reported to the commission 
that she had not been laid off, but had quit, and hence 
was not entitled to the payments. 


The agent, going into details, claimed there was not 
enough work to keep her busy as a marking girl, that 
she had been offered part time work at half-pay or @ 
full-time job as a checker, but had refused. 


On the basis of this report, Rubinoff ruled her claim 
was fraudulent, ordered the $23 refunded and can- 
celled further benefits. 


Shie appealed, and the truth dribbled out at two 
long hearings. Rubinoff found she had been removed 
from the payroll without notice, and that the tax agent 
had accused her falsely to save a few pennies. The 
store manager, J. R. Griffith, maintained Mrs. Kowal- 
ski was guilty of fraud. Rubinoff overruled him and 
exonerated her. 

Her testimony, “on the Holy Bible,” that she had not 
been offered another job and that “I begged him 
(Griffith) ... give me a chance,” showed once again, 
Rubinoff said, that “a famished worker without bar- 
gaining power and seniority rights has no choice”, 
but to beg for her job. , 

He noted that under the law the company is re- 
sponsible for the fraudulent acts of its agents and 
hence is subject to the penalties to be imposed by the 
commission. The maximum is 90 days in jail and & 
$100 fine. 
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COMMUNITY WELFARE is of deep interest to RWDSU locals in New York, 

as evidenced by assignment of key local personnel to the Community Services 

Committee of N. Y. City ClO. Seen above at CSC conference last month are, 

|. to r., Local 147 Welfare Dir. Caesar Massa, District 65 Pension Plan Dir. 
Jack Ossofsky, Local 377 Business Agent Napoleon Massa. 





New York CIO Asks Governor 
Veto Bills Harmful to Labor 


NEW YORK CITY—An emergency meeting of the State CIO Policy 
Committee at the Hotel Commodore April 4 called on Gov. Harriman to 
veto bills on unemployment insurance and workmen’s compensation now 


on his desk awaiting his signature. A 
formal memorandum from the State CIO 
to the Governor also urges him to call 
a special session of the state legislature 
to enable the elimination from these bills 
of anti-labor amendments. 

The Policy Committee, of which 
RWDSU Vice-Pres. Julius Sum is a mem- 
ber, is being backed up by petitions to 
the Governor from various State CIO 
affiliates. 


Gov. Harriman has indicated the pos- 
sibility of a special session to deal with 
a N.Y. Telephone Co. request for a rate 
rise, which is opposed by the Adminis- 
tration. Special sessions of the legisla- 
ture, while not frequent, have ample pre- 
cedent. The recent legislative session 
ended on March 30 after three months. 


New York labor is urging a veto and 
special session on the Republican- 
backed unemployment insurance bill 
because, while it raises maximum bene- 
fits from $36 to $45 it would make 
stricter the eligibility requirements and 
disqualification sections of the law; 
would make it easier for employers to 
deny, or at least delay, benefits to work- 
ers; would discriminate against small- 
er employers in terms of their financial 
contribution; and would weaken the 
principle that benefits should equal no 


less than 50% of a worker’s regular pay. 
Labor objects to the workmen’s com- 


2-Year Pact Settled 
At Buffalo Jewelry Case 


BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—Employees of the 
Buffalo Jewelry Case Co. settled on a 
new two-year contract last month, pro- 
viding wage gains of three cents an hour 
in each year, as well as improvements 
in minimum hiring rates, paid holidays, 
and seniority, Int’l Rep. Tom Evans re- 
ported. 


The workers, members of Local 142, 
won an unscheduled wage increase of 
two cents an hour last August when the 
employer valunteered to grant a raise. 
Three cents of the current increase is 
effective Jan. 1, 1957, and the other three 
cents will be paid as of Jan. 1, 1958. 
Lowest hiring rate is now $1 an hour 
instead of the former 85 cents. 


Evans led a negotiating committee con- 
sisting of ‘142’ Pres. Josephine Di Bene- 
detto, Vice-Pres. Marjorie Walck, Re- 
cording Sec. Norman Kaczmarak, and 
Trustee Emily Fiorella. Speaking for the 
company were Conrad Shields, president, 
and Fred Pields, general manager. 
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pensation amendments because they per- 
mit compensation cases to go to the 
courts, which would make decisions with- 
out hearing witnesses, and because court 
hearings would mean delays up to a year 
and a half more than it takes now for 
a worker to receive benefits. A compen- 
sation case would go to the court, under 
the new bill, if the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board either is not unanimous in 
its decision or if its decision differs in 
any way from that of the referee who 
first hears the case. 


A dramatic example of the effect of 
the law was cited by the State CIO in its 
brief to the Governor. Based on the num- 
ber of compensation cases appealed last 
year, mostly by employers, the brief said 
delays in compensation benefits to work- 
ers would have been 400% greater if the 
proposed law were in effect during 1956. 


Dramatic 1199 Victory 






Northeast 


Brings $120 to Pharmacists 
On Eve of Strike Call 


_ NEW YORK CITY.—On the eve of a scheduled strike at drug stores in 
every borough of the city, members of Retail Drug Local 1199 won a sweep- 
ing victory late in March that brings about a dramatic change in the pay 
rates of registered pharmacists, as well as important gains for all categories. 

The new agreement provides a $30 increase in minimums for registered 


pharmacists, across-the-board boosts of 
$5 to $10 a week for members in all cate- 
gories, 3 weeks vacation after 10 years, 
5 days sick leave and other gains. It was 
enthusiastically adopted at special mem- 
bership meetings last week. The pact 
covers 4,000 members employed in 1,700 
independently operated drug stores 
throughout the city. 


Local 1199 Pres. Leon J. Davis hailed 
the agreement as “the most important 
gain we have have scored in recent years. 
It is comparable to the winning of the 
40-hour, 5 day week.” 


The agreement, with six employer as- 
sociations climaxes an intensive union- 
wide eampaign to win decent standards 
for pharmacists. Under it, some 500 Rx- 
men, or 30 percent of the members in 
that category, will receive $30 wage in- 
creases while wage hikes for the other 
pharmacists will range from $10 to $20 a 
week, 


The new minimums go to $100 im- 
mediately, $110 on April 1, 1958, and 
to $12@ on Oct. 1, 1958. The minimum 
in the contract that hag expired was 
$90. Drug clerks, cosmetic and cigar 
“clerks, receive $6 weekly increases. Por- 
ters, cashiers and stockmen receive $5. 
Comparable increases in minimum 
hiring rates for all categories were also 
achieved, bringing drug clerks $71; 
cosmeticians $60; sodamen $56; and 
porters and stockmen $53 a week. 


Members involved in selling cosmetic 
items will benefit through establishment 
of an effective commission arrangement. 

The third week’s vacation, beginning 
this year, is expected to benefit close to 
1,000 members. 


The new increases are estimated to 
result in $100,000 in additional yearly 
employer contributions to the 1199 Bene- 
fit and Pension Plans, since such con- 
tributions are based on percentages of 
earnings. This will be translated into im- 





LEON J. DAVIS 


provements in benefits for members and 
their families. 

Addressing 2,500 members at morning 
and evening meetings called to ratify the 
new pact, Davis attributed the contract 
victory to “the tremendous degree of 
unity and the effective mobilization of our 
entire membership.” ) 

He singled out the rank and file stew 
ards for their role in rallying the mem- 
bers in their groups in support of the 
union demands. “Every employer fully 
understood that unless a decent settle- 
ment was reached, he would be faced 
with an effective picketline,” Davis de- 
clared. . 

A similar agreement covering some 450 
members employed in Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties was also overwhelmingly 
adopted at a special meeting attended by 
workers in these areas last week. 

Representatives of the New York City 
Labor Department, recognizing the serio- 
ousness of a possible strike in the city’s 
drug stores, participated in the talks be- 
tween the Union and the employer as- 
sociations. 





Jersey CIO Hits Benefit Denial to Strikers 


TRENTON, N. J.—New Jersey workers pay more in unemployment compensation taxes in one year than the 
total amount strikers would have received over the last 10 years—if unemployment benefits had been paid in 
Strikes after a four-week disqualification. 


State CIO Pres. Paul Krebs made that 
statement here April 1 in keynoting the 
sixth annual New Jersey State CIO legis- 
lative conference at the Hotel Hilde- 
brecht before more than 500 delegates 
from CIO local unions throughout the 
state. 


The delegates heard talks from the 
three principal gubernatorial candi- 
dates, Governor Robert B. Meyner and 
GOP Senators Wayne Dumont and 
Malcolm Forbes. They also discussed 
nine major bills with their state legis- 
lators. 


Topping the list of ClO-backed bills is 
a measure by Assemblyman MacDonald 
(R.-Essex), amending the unemployment 
compensation law to provide benefits 
after a four-week disqualification in 
strikes and immediately in lockouts. Dis- 
cussing this bill, Krebs said: 


“The cost of providing unemployment 
benefits to strikers in New Jersey would 
be relatively small. Experience in Rhode 
Island and New York, which provide bene- 
fits to strikers, indicates that the number 
of strikes is greatly reduced and very 
few last beyond the period fixed for 
benefits to begin. Thus, our estimates 
for New Jersey will probably prove to 
be excessive. 


~ 








“Based on the strikes which actually 
occurred in New Jersey in each year from 
1952 to 1956, and including the Westing- 
house strike of 1955-56, which was 
the biggest in our state’s history, pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits after 
a four-week disqualification (plus the 
waiting week) would have cost a high of 
$2,316,865 in 1956 and a low of $250,324 
in 1954. The high figure is 2.3% of bene- 
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Sievion Group Joins ‘670’ i 


fits actually paid in 1956, and the low 
figure is 1/5 of 1% of. benefits paid in 
1954. 


- “The New Jersey unemployment trust 
fund contains $457,000,000, and receives 
worker taxes of more than $11,000,000 
a year. Over the last five years, strike 
benefits would have totalled $5,471,040 
—or about 1% of the present fund. 





NEW YORK CITY—A new contract was concluded last month by Local 676, 
bringing the benefits of RWDSU conditions te a group of 30. service employees 
in the newly-organized Sterling Nursing Home, Business Mgr. Tom Bagley re- 


ported. ‘ 


The organizing campaign was led by Org. Joseph Caliva. Among the work- 
ers are porters, attendants, kitchen help and handymen. The employer granted 
recognition of Local 670 as the workers’ choice, and three weeks later they were 


covered by their first RWDSU contract. 


The 3-year pact provides across-the-board wage boosts of $10 a week, 5 
paid holidays and paid vacations of a week after one year’s service and 2 weeks 
after 2 years on the job. The workers had enjoyed neither paid vacations nor 
holidays before. The wage rates now range from a minimum of $16¢ 9 month 


te a top of $210. 









The Midwest 





Fight Firings, 
Earnings Cut 
At Ideal Dairy 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—The 50 work- 
ers at Ideal Dairy were meeting last 
week, as The Record was in the 
mails, in an angry demonstration to 
the employer that they will not 
tolerate further pushing around. 


The occasion for the rally, at which 
further action was to be planned, was 
the firing of the two leading members 
in the plant and a series of week-long 
reductions in working hours imposed by 
the employer, depriving the workers of 
much-needed overtime earnings. 


Attempts to meet with the employer ‘on 
these grievances, which are both flagrant 
violations of contract, were met with ar- 
rogant rebuffs. All the cases have been 
brought to arbitration and are due to be 
heard this month. Regional Dir. Jerry 
Hughes is the union representative on 
the arbitration panel. 


Meeting Challenge Head on 
The workers consider the employer's 
actions a challenge to the existence of 
the union in the plant. They plan to take 
measures which will convince the com- 
pany that the same fighting spirit which 
took them out on strike last June to win 
their first RWDSU contract is still very 
much present, Int’l Reps. Eugene Ingles 
and Edgar L. Johnson said. 

The two discharged men are Jim 
Thornton, president of Local 612 and 
chairman of the Ideal Dairy unit, and 
-Jim Thompson, vice-chairman of the 
- shop. Thompson was fired first, on a 
‘company claim—vigorously denied by the 

union—that he padded his sales. 
Thornton then tried to set up a 
grievance meeting with the employer.: 
He was met with abuse and obscenity 
from the employer, to which Thornton 
reacted with some indignation. He was 

then fired. 

The union's position is that Thornton 
was doing his job, as defined in the con- 
tract, in bringing the grievance to the 
employer. The employer had been given 
no provocation:to pile on the abuse which 
' he did, the union holds, and Thornton's 
_ Peaction was that of any reasonable man 

is standing up for his rights and dignity 
as a man and leader of the shop. 














Elected to State U. Governing Board 





Don Stevens of RWDSU Wins in Michigan 


* DETROIT, Mich.—Don Stevens of the RWDSU 
has won his campaign for election to the governing 
board of Michigan State University. His victory was 
part of a sweep by Democratic candidates backed by 
labor, in elections for state offices held April 1. An- 
other unionist, Chris H. Magnusson, business agent 
of the Carpenters, was elected to the State Board 
of Education. 


Stevens, a former milkman and charter member and 
leader of Local 386, was elected to the State Board of 
Agriculture, which governs Michigan State University. Since 
1946 he has been on leave from his job at the Grand Rapids 
Creamery, maintaining his seniority rights there while he 
worked in the leadership of the Michigan State CIO. 


The victory for the Democrats was also a victory for 
the unions in this state. Every major contest was taken 
by the Democrats, and the winners were also supported 
by the State AFL and CIO organizations. Labor's efforts 
were plainly evident in the large pluralities won in areas 
of heavy concentration of organized working people. 


Stevens’ platform, which he is now in a position to 
carry out, is support for Gov. Mennen Williams’ program 
for education, and opposition to the legislature’s backward 
attitude towards education in the state. 


This has expressed itself mainly in failure to provide 
funds for school construction and decent teachers’ salaries. 
In addition to fighting for these essentials, Stevens will 
work for scholarships for the sons and daughters of work- 
ing people. 


Stevens has broad educational experience for the post. 
But most important of all, Don Stevens will bring to this 
new position a knowledge of how the millions. of Michigan 
working men and women feel about their children’s educa- 
tion. He will be a spokesman for the average guy, instead 
of the fat cats who have heretofore made university policy. 























FAMILY PORTRAIT of the officers and stewards of Columbus, 


‘379 Raises Organizing Sights in Ohi 
COLUMBUS, O.—Voting by the membership of Local 379 is now under way on an ambitious organizing pro- 
gram recommended by the local executive board. The program inchides a dues increase of $1 a month in order 


the project. 


The program grew out of. the great 
number of organizing possibilities which 
confront Local .379 in.- communities 
throughout the State.of Ohio. The local's 


- rank and. file leaders decided to meet 


this challenge by adding ‘three full-time 
organizers to the local staff. 


\ 


O. Local 379 a 


’ to finance the program. Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes said about half the membership has thus .far approyed 





Financial support for the increase in 
paid staff will come from the §1 dues 
increase anda projected increase in in- 
itiation. fees from the present $3-to $10. 


The International Union wilt finance 


costs which are not met by the dues and 
initiation fee increases, © 


nd their wives was snapped at the annual: banquet and good time that 


. All the new organizers will come from 
the ranks of. Local 379, Hughes said, 
One has already been selected. He is 
Pres. Ned Harkless, a dairy worker whe 
has been a route salesman for the past 


10 years. 


The local now works with one. interna- 
tional representative, Eugene. Ingles. 











the local provides for its rank and file leaders. Guest from the International was Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps, seen 4th from right on dais. Other locals whose 
representatives were guested were Akron, O. Local 1801, Marysville, O. Local 94 and Huntington, W. V. Local 21. Big. treat of the night was a varie- 


ty show show by members of the Dorothy Boyles troupe, including | 


0-year-old Roxan Ebner, granddaughter of 379er Chet Detwiller, who is making 


h¢r way up as an acrobatic dancer. (See feature article on back page of this issue-) 
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115-21c Hikes 
[At 2 Ohio 


‘Borden Plants 


COLUMBUS, O.—The employees of 
two Borden dairies in this state, 
members of Local 379, won new con- 
tracts’ last month providing sub- 
stantial ‘wage increases and reduc- 
tion in working hours, Int'l Rep. 
Eugene Ingles reported. The plants 
are in Marion and Zanesville, Ohio. 


The settlement at the Marion plant 
calls for wage boosts of 21 cents an hour 
in the plant—10 cents as of March 1 and 
ji éents on May 1. The work week was 
cut to 45 hours as of May 1. Retail route 
salesmen won increases in commissions 
bringing them to 2.8 
ents per _ point; 
wholesale men up- 
ped’ their rates to 
13.cents a point; 
and ice cream sales- 
men now earn 4% 
cents a gallon plus 


additional commis- 
sons for novelty 
sales. 


The salesmen also @ 
established another 
two days off per 
year, making a total of 39. Monthly wages 
were raised by $22 for salesmen working 
in districts some distance from the home 
city of Marion, and route supervisors won 
a boost of $20 a month. 


Zanesville Terms 
Ai Zanesville, the workers established 
the same work week of 45 hours in five 
days in the plant, with wage increases 
of 1612 cents in the maintenance, work- 
ing foremen’s and skilled classifications, 
and 15 cents an hour for all others. 


The ice cream salesmen won increases 
which bring their commissions from 2.6 
to 2.8 percent, and retail and wholesale 
salesmen bettered their days off sched- 
ue. Beginning May 1 they will be off 
three days a month. 


Union negotiators at Marion were led 
by Chairman Milton Weston, and in- 
cluded Eugene Martin, ‘LeRoy Yoman, 
Robert Shirk, Fred Forry and Clyde 
Masters. With Chairman Russell Hall in 
the Zanesville negotiations were Sec. Jack 
Morgan, Walter Neff, Fred Brooks, Ev- 
erett Drexam, Earl James and Don Ansel. 
_ negotiating teams were aided by 

gles. 





Milt Weston 











JACK MORGAN, RUSSELL HALL 
They led Zanesville negotiators. 


Drive Spreads in Mich. 
At Stokely-Van Camp 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—An organiz- 
ing campaign among the year-round em- 
Ployees of the Stokely-Van Camp can- 
ning firm has spread from the original 
Plant in the town of Hart to another 





®peration in Scottville, a town about 30 
Miles to the north. The campaign has a 
betential of bringing into RWDSU several 
hundred employees who work there about 
half the year, Local 386 Pres. Tom Kirk- 
Wood said. 


A healthy majority of the year-round 
Workers has joined the union as a result 
of meetings with Kirkwood. Management 
has consented to an election, and a hear- 
ing at the National Labor Relations 
Board will set the date and other condi- 
tions for the balloting, probably this 
Month, it was reported. 


April 14, 1957 





The South 





5 Birmingham Locals of RWDSU 
Form Council to Pool Strength 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The five RWDSU locals in this city, representing about 2,000 members, are banding 
together in a new RWDSU Council. Its purpose is to pool the members strength and do a more effective job in 
organizing, in political activities, in health and pension coverage, social activities and all the other : ‘aspects of 


a union's work. 

Regional Dir, Frank Parker, who has 
been named temporary president of the 
Council, said the idea has been before the 
locals’ leaders for about a year. It grew 
out of a suggestion by RWDSU Exec. 
Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman, RWDSU’s 
southern area director, who met with lo- 
cal members and leaders here a year 
ago. He projected the idea of a council 
as a means of improving organizing meth- 
ods and meeting the needs of the healthy, 
growing RWDSU membership in this 
area. 

Two of the three largest locals—Dairy 
Local 745 and Warehouse Local 261—~ 
have already met and given enthusiastic 
approval to the plan. The other three 
groups will meet between now and May 
to act on it. 

Examples of the members’ enthusiasm 
for the Council were plentiful at the 
Local 261 meeting in particular, Parker 
said. Speaking from the floor, such 
leading rank and filers as Elvin Win- 
ston of Cosby-Hodges, Roscoe Jones of 
Moore-Handley Hardware and others, 
declared they favored the idea as a 
mark of the union’s progress until now 
and a promise of much more important 
progress in the future. 

The Council was established, subject to 
membership approval, at a meeting of 
the officers and stewards of the five lo- 
cals on Feb. 16. At another meeting early 
this month this body temporarily elected 
Parker president and James Ingram sec- 
retary. Plans call for permanent officers 
to be elected after a suitable “break-in” 
period for the Council, expected to be five 
or six months. 

Members of the RWDSU Council are 
the officers and stewards of each local, 
including Dairy Local 745, Bakery Local 
441, Warehouse Local 261, and Retail 
Locals 436 and 615. They comprise a body 
of about 60 people, Parker said. He em- 
phasized that each local would retain its 
identity in every respect. 

Financing for the Council’s work will 
come from a dues increase of 50 cents a 
month. The bulk of the money will go for 
a leadership training program, which will 
take rank and filers off their jobs for a 
period of time to learn the union’s opera- 
tions and to work at organizing in the 
field. At the end of the training period 





CONGRATULATIONS to Dairy Local 745 on being the first local in Birmingham to 
ratify the proposed RWDSU Council are extended by Regional Dir. Frank Parker, left, 
to ‘745’ Pres. Ed Hawkins. Warehouse Local 261 hag also approved move. 


they would return to the shop. 

Parker pointed out that the training 
program would result in a pool of trained 
members in the shops, who could be 
called on when they are needed, to serve 
the union full time. 

Other Council activities planned are 
establishment of a strike fund and a 
building fund, with a view to either buying 
and remodeling an existing building for a 
union headquarters, or putting up a new 
building. 

A committee of the Council is now at 
work drafting a constitution, and it will 
report on its progress at the monthly 
Council meetings. It is expected that this 
work will be completed in a few months, 

Parker said the local leaders hope to 
start functioning as a Council in June, 
which would mean that the dues increase 
wil] go into effect then. 

Discussions to set up a Council in the 
Gadsden, Ala. area are now under way, 
and it was reported that loca] officers 
there have expressed keen interest in the 
project. 
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Memphis Group 
Back in Fold 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—After enjoying the 
benefits of a union contract for some 
years it is easy to imagine the difficulty 
of getting used to open shop conditions 
again. Ask the Jehl Cooperage workers 
here. They found it unbearable. 


LOLOL OLLIE TE 





When Local 19 Pres. Lee Lashley came 
around one day last month to see how -. 
they were doing, they jumped at the 
chance to come back to the union fold. 
Practically all signed up in a quick cam- 
paign led by Lashley and Int'l Rep. 
George Boone. In a labor board election 
which followed all but two of the 15 
workers voted for the union, and negotia- 
tions for a new RWDSU contract are now 
under way. 





2 Gadsden, Ala. Strakes Solid 


GADSDEN, Ala.—The strike of Magic Tunnel Car Wash employees was going into its fourth week as The 
Record went to press last week, with the workers holding solid and the operation closed down tight. Regional 
Dir. Frank Parker reported some signs of progress, however, as a result of talks between the employer and Jim 


Stevens of the State Labor Dept. 

The 18 workers walked out last month 
when the employer refused to meet de- 
mands for wage rates of $1 an hour in 
negotiations for a first RWDSU contract. 
Present wages are 60 to 65 cents an hour. 
The employer offered 85, which the work- 
ers rejected. 


Int'l] Rep. Lester Bettice, who led the 
organizing drive at the shop, has met 
with the employer since his visit from 
the State Labor Dept. man, and it was 
reported that discussions are under way 
which may lead toward an agreement. 


Meanwhile, a strong case of unfair 
labor charges was filed against the em- 
ployer of Gadsden Hardware warehouse, 
where a strike has been in progress 
since March 20 because the employer 
refused recognition of the union after 
all the workers signed up. 


The union charges are in answer to 
the employer’s threats to the workers 
that he will close down the shop unless 
they come back to work and quit the 
union. 

Parker said the local leaders and the 
workers are confident that the National 





Labor Relations Board will issue an order 
favoring the union’s position. While the 





charges are processed, the picket lines 
have been temporarily suspended. 





os #F s te" a 
STRIKERS at recently-organized Magic Tunnel Car Wash in Gadsden are still solid 
are 


for union after three weeks on picket line. Left to right 


Int'l Rep. Lester Bettice who organized shop, and Jack Moore. 





Canada 





Strike Shuts C H. Smith Store in Windsor 


WINDSOR, Ont.—The largest depart ment store in this city was closed down tight last week as 200 members of Local 1002 
employed at C. H. Smith’s went on strike for $1 an hour minimum wage and a union shop. The workers, among them many eld- 
erly women With long service at the big store, almost ringed the block-square store as they picketed the four entrances. 

The strike at C. H. Smith is the second such action by RWDSU retail 


industry members in this city to establish $1 an hour wage minimum. First 


to walk out were the employees of the Honey Dew restaurant, who hit the 
bricks March 22 and are still out. Here too the employer has made no at- 
tempt to operate, and has closed his doors, 


Leading the campaign js Int'l Rep. Wal- 
ter Kensit, who described the wages at 
Smith's as “disgracefully low,” with earn- 
ings ranging between $22 and $32 a week. 
Even men’s wear salesmen, who are rela- 
tively high paid in the industry generally, 





New PactsinWinnipeg 
At Gypsum, Norwood 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Two contract set- 
tlements were reported by Int.’l Rep. 
Chris Schubert last month—at Gypsum 
Lime & Alabastine Inc., and the Norwood 
Box Co.—affecting about 200 members of 
the Manitoba Joint Council. 


The Gypsum Lime agreement provides 
wage boosts ranging from 7 to 914 cents 
an hour, retroactive to Dec. 1, 1956, a 
modified union shop, and improvements 
in overtime pay schedules and vacations. 
The new classified labor rate is approx- 
imately $1.45 an hour. Members of the 
negotiating committee were A. Neroda, 
T. Onotera, J. Fedoruk, H. Brackman 
aud J. Harmer, with Schubert. 


The Norwood Box settlement brings 
the workers wage boosts of 10 cents an. 
hour for those doing heavy work and 
8 cents for those doing lighter work. 
A modified union shop was also won, 
as well as overtime pay improvements, 
vacation improvements, and a better 
wage progression, which brings a work- 
er to the maximum rate in 6 months. 
The union negotiators were M. Horaski, 
G. Chornenki and Evelyn Meilleur with 
aid from Int'l Rep. Schubert. 


Meanwhile, Schubert reported nego- 


tions were under way at Ashdown’s Hard- 
ware for a renewal of the contract 
covering employees of the wholesale 
warehouse and commercial refrigeration 
divisions of the firm. Talks were due to 
start with Underwood’s this month. 








earn only $30 plus 1% commission at 
C. H. Smith. 


“These people have the guts to fight 
this corporation, which is a huge com- 
bine of many companies in this and 
other provinces,” Kensit. said. “But 
they do not have the financial resources 
to conduct this fight without terrible 
hardship.” 


He said support is badly needed for 
these workers, and urged RWDSU locals 
in Canaca and the United States to come 
to their aid. Contributions should be 
made out to the Windsor Strike Fund— 
RWDSU. Canadian locals should send 
their contributions to Kensit at the Wind- 
sor RWDSU office, 36 Wyandotte St., 
East. U. S. locals should send to George 
Barlow, RWDSU’s Eastern Canada Re- 
gional Director, at 62 Edward St., ‘Toronto 
Ontario. 


Refuse $1 Minimum 


The negotiations between the union 
and the company held just before the 
strike found management stubbornly 
sticking to its refusal to grant the un- 
ion shop or a minimum wage of $1 an 
hour, the employees’ key demands. Its 
offer was a $3 weekly wage increase with 
retroactive pay of $50, against the un- 
ion’s demand for $6 a week, $3 of which 
should be retroactive to July 1, 1956. 


The 200 C. H. Smith workers include 
sales and office employees. Their lead- 
ers, who also make up the negotiating 
committee, are Local 1002 Pres. Bill Har- 


* rison, Dave Lumley, Doris St. Pierre, Don 


Crosby, Elsie Curtis, Pierre Robinet and 
Mercedes Shaney. 

Kensit said the strike is being watched 
by thousands of unorganized department 
store workers in Ontario, and its out- 
come will have an important effect on 
the success of RWDSU organizing among 
department stores and other retail estab- 
lishments in the future. 

Examples of unorganized workers’ in- 
terest in the strike cited by Kensit in- 
cluded unsolicited encouragement in 
frequent conversations with the Smith 
workers since the strike began. 






ANCIENT GAME OF CRIBBAGE engrosses Grant Garbutt, ¢., and John Kersh- 


mer during lunch-hour break in locker room at Silverwood’s Dairy’s Dupont 
&t. plant in Toronto, Ont. The hand at right belongs to kibitzer Gordon 
Reekie, education director of Dairy Local 440. 
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Bulow A VP. of Merged Ont. 
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TORONTO, Ont. (PAI)—The merger of Ontario’s two labor federations 
at a 3-day convention here brought about 500,000 workers, nearly half the 
total membership of the Canadian Labor Congress, together in one body, 
the new Ontario Federation of Labor (CLC). Elected as vice-president was RWDSU 


Regional Dir. George Barlow. 


More than 700 delegates merged the two 
former federations: the Ontario Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labor (AFL-TLC), and the old On- 
The two 
old federations held their final conventions dur- 
ing the two days prior to the unity gathering. 

Highlight of the convention was the new 
body’s decision to take positive action in the 
form of endorsement of the Canadian Com- 
In past years, 
the OPFL in common with other AFL-TLC af- 
filiates, had avoided endorsing any one political 
group, while the OFL (CIO-CCL)- had declared 
its support of the CCF. Only a handful of 
delegates opposed the political action resolution 


tario Federation of Labor (CIO-CCL). 


monwealth Federation party. 


of the new federation. 


Other officers of the newly merged Provin- 





GEORGE BARLOW 


cial body are: President, Cleve Kidd, Steelworkers, Toronto; Sec.-Treas., Doug Hamil 
ton, Carpenters, Toronto; vice-presidents, William Boothroyd, Machinists, Malton; 
I. M. “Casey” Dodds, Teamsters, Windsor; Al Hearn, Building Service Workers, To- 
ronto; Wilfred Ostling, Pulp and Sulphite Workers, Fort William: R. Courtney, Auto 
Workers, Oshawa; Sam Hughes, Packinghouse Workers, Toronto; Wm. Punnett, 


Rubber Workers, Toronto, and Barlow. 


Fats on Canaan Labor's 


Political Education Program 


By WALTER SMISHEK 
RWDSU Int’l Representative 
Since the merger Convention of April 1956, the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress has established a Political Education Department and appointed Ho- 
ward Conquergood as director. Brother Conquergood was director of Educa- 


tion in the former CCL. The Executive 
Council of the CLC has also established 
a Political Education Committee, com- 
prised of 30 representatives of affiliated 
unions and provincial federations. In- 
cluded in this body is the writer, who 
represents the RWDSU. 


The committee has met on two oc- 
casions, and has drafted a Political 
Education Program (PEP), which was 
approved by the Executive Council of the 
CLC at its meeting last January. All 
CLC affiliates are asked to approve the 
program and to put it into action. Copies 
of the Political Education Program can 
be obtained from the Political Education 
Department, 100 Argyle Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario, without cost. 


In developing a program with affiliated 
unions, PEP calls on each local, each 
Labour Council and Federation to estab- 
lish a committee responsible for political 
education. The immediate program for 
locals will consist of union opinion polls; 
getting the members acquainted with the 
CLC legislative program, and acquaint- 
ing the members with how we are gov- 
erned. The Labour Councils will be the 
hub of political activities on the com- 
munity level. It is proposed that each 
Federation conduct a school, teaching 
such subjects as (a) Structure and opera- 
tion of Provincial Government Depa;t- 
ments, (b) How provincial legislation is 
formulated and enacted, (c) Government 
finance, (d) review of pertinent legisla- 
tion affecting labour. 


On the national level “it is proposed 
that the entire legislative program of the 
Congress be submitted in detail to the 
Liberal, Conservative, Social Credit and 
CCF parties to ascertain to what specific 
extent they are prepared to support each 
item of the Congress program and if 
elected to enact enabling legislation.” 





Jobless Linked 
To Education Lack 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Lack of education 
and unemployment go hand in hand, ac- 
cording to a recent nation-wide survey 
of job seekers registered with the Na- 
tional Employment Service. The survey 
was based on the 246,169 unplaced ap- 
plicants registered with the 200 local of- 
fices of the NES on November 24, 1955. 

The study showed that 70 percent of 
those seeking work had Grade 8 educa- 
tion or less, whereas for the whole labor 
furce, only 55 percent had Grade educa- 
tion or less. Job seekers with education 
higher than Grade 8 were even more rare. 
Only 30 percent had Grade 9 education 
or better compared to 45 percent for 
the whole labor force. This disparity 
was common to all regions and held true 
for both men and women. 

The rate of unemployment (the num- 
ber of jobless as a percentage of the 
total labor force) was almost twice as 
high for the poorly educated as for the 
better educated. 

In some cases where people become un- 
ployed because they lack the educational 
requirem:nts for a job, the relationship 
between poor education and unemploy- 
ment is a direct one. This is the case 
in many instances where automation is 
introduced. An indirect relationship also 
exists, however, since poorly educated 
individuals tend to become channelled 
into occupations such as fishing, logging, 
lumbering and trapping which have 4 
high rate of unemployment. 


Armed Sirikebreakers 


QUEBEC—Forty men carying guns, 
knives and sticks tried to break a cons- 
truction workers’ strike near Baie Co- 
meau, about 200 miles northeast of Que- 
bec, according to Secretary-General 


Jean Marchant of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labor. 
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THE 


ROOSEVELT 


LEGACY 


Twelve years ago, on April 12, 1945, Franklin Delano Roosevelt died. 
Thus there passed from the world stage one of the most remarkable per- 
sonalities in history, a man who was given responsibilities—and powers— 
greater than any ever before given to an individual, a crippled President 
who was a symbol of strength and courage to the whole world, an in- 
dividual who towered above the other gigantic personalities of his era. 


But it is not the personality of Franklin D. Roosevelt that concerns 
us here. It is rather the legacy he left to us, to our nation and to the 
world. That legacy is almost incalculable: it is not too much to say that 
millions of Americans owe their very lives to FDR. To cite only two 
examples: thanks to his leadership and the new hope he inspired in the 
dark days of the depression, the birth rate in the U.S., which had been 
sagging badly, began moving up again as millions of families found it 
economically possible to have children. Again, it was FDR who per- 
sonally made the decsion to embark on the $2 billion program which 
led to the development of the atom bomb. Tragic as the bombings of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were, they brought an end to a war which, if 





continued, might well have caused millions more casualties. 

The Roosevelt legacy, which was life itself for many, also left an in- 
delible mark on the lives of all Americans. His New Deal changed the 
face of the nation; the “radical” measures he introduced are today not 
only accepted by everyone but have become an integral part of our coun- 
try’s political, economic and social structure. Who could conceive today 
of an America without social security, or unemployment insurance, or 
farm price supports, or public housing, or bank deposit insurance, or 
stockmarket controls, or a Tennessee Valley Authority, or the countless 
other things we owe in great measure to Roosevelt? Who can measure 
the value of FDR’s leadership in peace and war, to Americans and to all 
the peoples of the world? 


The working men and women of America are, perhaps more than 
any other section of the population, beneficiaries of the Roosevelt legacy. 
In recognition of that fact, The Record presents herewith a tribute on 
behalf of American workers to the memory of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
on the twelfth anniversary of his death. 








“FDR Lives On in 


By HERBERT H, LEHMAN 


Franklin Roosevelt’s compassion for humanity, as well as his 
philosophy of Government, were eloquently reflected in his great 
utterances and official pronouncements. His words ring out even 
today with the clarity of truth and the conviction of a deep sincerity. 


They recall movingly the vast 
changes he helped to effect, and 
the mighty problems which he so 
courageously faced -in his time. 


Do you remember his aim to 
make every family independent of 
the degrading influence of charity 
and the dole? He said: “Continued 
dependence on relief induces a 
spiritual and moral disintegration 
fundamentally destructive to the 
national fibre.” : 


Do you recall when he said he 
would lead the great fight for “The 
forgotten man at the bottom of the 
economic pyramid’? Do you recall 
his almost -revolutionary criterion 
for the national growth? He said: 
“The test of our progress is not 
whether we add more to the abund- 
ance of those who have much; it 
is whether we provide enough for 
those who have too little.” 





SENATOR LEHMAN 





His Achievements’ 


to war, we want an end to the beginning of all wars.” 


accept the challenges of the day and put aside our fears of the un- 
known. “The only limit to our realization of tomorrow will be our 
doubts of today.” 


Do you remember his concern with those who sought selfish 
gain at the expense of the country? He said: “We have always 
known that needless self-interest was bad morals; we now know that 
it is bad economics.” 


Franklin Roosevelt had words, too, for those who would close 
our doors to the tired, poor and huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. He said: “All of our people—except the full-blooded Indians— 
are immigrants, or the descendants of immigrants.” 


He urged us to conquer hysteria in words which will never be 
forgotten and will always be associated with his name. He said: 
“The only thing we have to fear is fear itself... mameless, un- 
reasoning fear.” 


As to foreign policy, Franklin Roosevelt called us to high pur- 
pose and performance. He mobilized the English language and the 
power of his personality to save mankind from Fascism. He said: 
“We must be the great arsenal of democracy.” And in defining our 
foreign policy, he said: “In the field of world policy I would dedicate 
this nation to the policy of the good neighbor. More than an end 


And finally, he called usin the last words he ever wrote, to 


All these, and many more, are the noble words of a man who 


fully deserves to be enshrined in the hearts of the American people 
forever. And he has been, despite all his venomous detractors. 
Franklin Roosevelt, in fact, lives on in his achievements, which have 
become part of the American heritage. \L 
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FDR’s New Deal provided low-cost apartments like 
these in New York for many ill-housed city dwellers. 
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Public works program built thousands of modern schools, 
helped substantially in relieving unemployment during Thirties. 


omen al 


Thanks to FDR, millions of 
workers like this one found 
employment, were able to 
join unions, enjoy security 
and decent living conditions. 
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Roosevelt’s sympathy for labor was demonstrated during war when 
he ordered Army to take over Montgomery Ward, where RWDSU 
members were on strike, and forcibly remove president (above). 


Norris Dam, part of Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and 
other flood control projects 
started by FDR, have chang- 
ed the face of America. 
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FDR Spoke — and America Remembers 


The things that Franklin Delano Roosevelt said, like the things that he did, had a special signi- 
ficance for millions of people. He was a great believer in the power of communication—and he used 
every means within his power to present his views to as many people as possible FDR was the first 
President to hold regular and frequent press conferences; he was the first to hold “fireside chats” 
with the entire nation via radio; he made effective use of newsreels; on his many trips throughout the 


country, he was seen and heard in person by millions. 


FDR’s warmth and charm and tremendous 


oratorical skill lent added weight to all that he said, but even in cold type his words have the ring of 
deeply-felt conviction. Here are a few selections from the words of Franklin Delano Roosevelt—words 
that endeared him to American working men and women, 


On Organized Labor 


Organized labor as a whole has become stronger 
in membership, stronger in influence and stronger 
in its capacity to serve the interests of the laboring 
man and woman of society in general . .. Much 
of this progress has been due, I like to think, to 
the one thing this Administration from the very 
beginning has insisted upon; the assurance to 
labor of the untrammeled right, not privilege but 
right, to organize and bargain collectively with its 
employers. That principle has now become firmly 
embedded in the law of thd land; it must remain 


Responsibilities Of Government 


Government has a final responsibility for the 
well-being of its citizens. If private co-operative 
endeavor fails to provide work for willing hands 
fnd relief for the unfortunate, those suffering 
hardship from no fault of their own have a right 
to call upon the government for aid; and a gov- 
ernment worthy of its name must make fitting 
response. 

of * 7 

We are definitely in an era of building, the best 

kind of building—the building of great public 


Fear and Unemployment 


Let me assert my firm belief that the only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself—nameless, unreason- 
ing, unjustified terror which paralyzes needed ef- 
forts to convert retreat into advance... 

Plenty is at our doorstep, but a generous use 
of it languishes in the very sight of supply. Prim- 
arily this is because rulers of the exchange of 
mankind’s goods have failed through their own 
stubbornness and their own incompetence. 

+ + e 

No people, least of all a democratic people, will 
be content to go without work or to accept some 
standard of living which obviously and woefully 
falls short of their capacity to produce. No people, 
least of all a people with our traditions of personal 


On Brotherhood: A Prayer 


Yet most of all grant us brotherhood, not only 
for this day but for all years—a brotherhood not 
of words but of acts and deeds. We are all of us 
children of the earth—grant us that simple knowl- 
edge. If our brothers are oppressed, then we are 
oppressed. If they hunger, we hunger. If their 


Economic Bill of Rights 


We have accepted, so to speak, a second bill of 
rights under which a new basis of security and 
prosperity can be established for all, regardless of 
station, race or creed. Among these are: 

The right to a useful and renumerative job in 
the industries or shops or farms or mines of the 
nation. 

The right to earn enough to provide adequate 
food and clothing and recreation. 

The right of every farmer to raise and sell his 
products at a return which will give him and his 
family a decent living. 


FDR's Final Message 


We seek neace—enduring peace. More than an 
end to war, we want an end to the beginnings of 
all wars—yes, an end to this brutal, inhuman and 
thoroughly impractical method of settling the dif- 
ference between governments. 


If civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the 


The Four Freedoms 


In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to wor- 
ship God in his own way—everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom from want—which trans- 
lated into world terms, means économic under- 


as the foundation of industrial relations for all 
time. 


Our nation, so richly endowed with natural re- 
sources and with a capable and industrious pop- 
ulation, should be able to devise ways and means 
of insuring to all our able-bodied working men 
and women a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. 
A self-supporting and self-respecting glemocracy 
can plead no justification for the existence of 
child labor, no economic reasen for chiseling work- 
ers’ wages or stretching workers’ hours. 


projects for the benefit of the public and with the 
definite objective of building human happiness. 
- ” 

The royalists of the economic order have con- 
ceded that political freedom was the business of 
government, but they have maintained that eco- 
nomic slavery was nobody’s business ... These 
economic royalists complain that we seek to over- 
throw the institutions of America. What they 
really complain of is that we seek to take away 
their power. 


liberty will endure the slow erosion of opportunity 
for the common man, the oppressive sense of help- 
lessness under the domination of a few, which are 
overshadowing our economic life. 

o a * 

I stand or fall by my refusal to accept as a neces- 
sary condition of our future a permanent army 
of unemployed. On the contrary, we must make 
it a national principle that we will not tolerate a 
large army of unemployed and that we will arrange 
our national economy to end our present unem- 
ployment as soon as we can and then to take wise 
measures against its return. I co not want to 
think that it is the destiny of the American people 
to remain permanently on relief rolls, 


freedom is taken away, our freedom is not secure. 
Grant us a common faith that man shall know 
bread and peace—that he shall know justice and 
righteousness, freedom and security, an equal op- 
portunity and an equal chance to do his best, not 
only in our lands, but throughout the world. 


The right of every businessman, large and small, 
to trade in an atmosphere of freedom from unfair 
competition and domination by monopolies at home 
or abroad. 


The right of every family to a decent home. 


The right to adequate medical care and the op- 
portunity to achieve and enjoy good health. 


The right to adequate pfotection from the eco- 
nomic fears of old age, sickness, accident and 
unemployment. 

The right to a good education. 


science of human relatiogships—the ability of all 
peoples of all kinds, to live together and work 
together, *. the same world, at peace. 


The only limit to our realization of tomorrow 
will be our doubts of today. Let us move forward 
with strong and active faith. 


standings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy, peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 


The fourth is freedom from fear—which trans- 
lated into world terms, means worldwide reduction 
of armaments to such a point and in such a thor- 
ough fashion that no nation will be in a position 
to commit an act of aggression against any neigh- 
bor—anywhere in the world. . 
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Marines Honor Famed Photog 
Joe Rosenthal, Unionist 


ARLINGTON, Va. (PAI)—A formal review of the Marine Corps 
Ceremonial Battalion and the Marine Corps Band were presented and 
warm words of tribute were spoken by. the Secretary of Defense and others 
—all in honor of a trade unionist. 


This was Joe Rosenthal’s day, the famed cameraman who took the 
dramatic Iwo Jima flag-raising photo. The Marine Corps dedicated a 
plaque at the Marine War Memorial, inspired by the photo taken by 
Rosenthal. 


Thus unusual honor came to a unionist, a veteran member of the 
American San Francisco Newspaper Guild, AFL-CIO. Currently he works 
for the San Francisco Chronicle. 


Rosenthal is not just a member of the ANG. He has held such offices 
in the San Francisco-Oakland branth as president, first vice president, 
treasurer, recording secretary, and was elected as a delegate to eight Guild 
conventions, 


Typical of stocky, smiling Joe Rosenthal, he refused to accept these 
honors as an exclusive personal tribute. 


“This thing today isn’t just for me,” he said. “It’s not only me who is 
being honored. It’s for all of the photographers, those who were with me 
and some who died. I stand here today as their exemplar.” 


Fellow photographers from all over the Nation snapped pictures of 
Rosenthal, and children and grownups—even some of the photographers— 
asked for his autograh. 


In the ceremonies at the Memorial at Arlington, here’s what they 
said about unionist Rosenthal: 


Secretary of Defense Charies E. Wilson—‘It is fitting and proper that 
we pay tribute to Joe Rosenthal. ... Like the Marines, he was there.” 


Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, Commandant of the U. S. Marine Corps— 
“His courage was no less than that of the gallant men who raised this flag 
on Suribachi.” 


Col. Arthur B. Hanson, president of the Marine Corps Memorial Founda- 
tion—“This is peculiarly part of the American heritage, that Joe Rosenthal 
voluntarily accompanied our troops in combat in order to let those of us 
still at home know graphically how our friends and relatives were faring 
in battle.” 


William C, Allen, co-chairman of the convention committee for the 
National Press Photographers Association which sought the Marine Corps 
honors for Rosenthal—“Today is one that will be eherished in the hearts 
of news cameramen throughout the world. For today we gather to do honor 
to one of our family of news cameramen whose skill with the camera 
provided the inspiration for the magnificent memorial you see behind me.” 


Joe began receiving awards for his pictures before Iwo Jima. He won 
first prize in the Editor & Publisher national photo contest in 1936. Among 
his other honors are the International News Service medal for valor—pres- 
ented while he was with AP; the Graflex Diamond Award, the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica award for 1945 and a plaque from the Catholic Institute of the 
Press. 


He is an honorary member of Kappa Alpha Mu, the national photo 
journalism society, and last year the Marine Corps Combat Correspondents 
Assn. similarly honored him. 

















“FUNNY FACE” —xxx 


“Funny Face”, teaming Fred Astaire, Audrey Hepburn 
and Kay Thompson, is a delight in imagery offering the best 
in fashion presentation, color and travel-to-Paris advertise- 
ment. 





The story, if observed from its principle aspect of a love 

story, is superficial and does not invite serious detailing. This, 

; however, is unimportant because the 

greater bulk of the movie has much, much 
merit. 

Kay Thompson, as a woman executive 
with unlimited performing talents, is out- 
standing. Her rubber-legged dancing dex- 
terity and raucous singing are charged 
with wit and character. Just as- Zsa Zsa 
Gabor has come to be known as the rich 
‘e- man’s Marilyn Monroe, so Kay Thomp- 
ti aes son is nominated here for the role of the 
Audrey Senden rich man’s Ethel] Merman. 


Fred Astaire is hard to believe as the aging lover to the 
gamin played by Audrey Hepburn. He sings a few of the lesser 
Gershwin tunes in lack-lustre voice, but redeems himself with 
incomparable dancing perfection. 
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Contained within “Funny Face” is a humorous chiding of 
fadists, intellectuals and Greenwich Villagites. One scene, long 
to be remembered in the annals of depicting left-bank bistros, 
has Audrey Hepburn doing a bizarre dance to release tension. 
The film is highly recommended for just this reason. 


—VERA BERNARD 
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TWELVE ANGRY MEN—*x 


Henry Fonda and Lee J. Cobb head a cast of twelve men 
on a jury, carefully selected to represent a cross section of 
average Americans. Each is believable when he reveals his 
profession. The jury room has the flavor of extreme authen- 
ticity. The dialogue is sharply contrasted. A natural rhythm 
and pace is maintained. 

Here is a movie thoughtfully concerned with every day 
people, and it should add up to a great show. . It coeen't. 

The failure of Twelve Angry Men lies in 
part in its story presentation. The jurors 
have sat through a trial in which a boy of 
18 is accused of murdering his father. The 
initial vote reveals 11 for guilty, one for 
not guilty. The stage is set to temper 
justice. In 90 minutes a reason is found 
for each of the 11 to examine his con- 
science and change his mind. The final 
verdict of not guilty is inevitable. How- 
ever, in the exposing of 11 prejudices justice 
is given short shrift. In re-examining the 
case the witnesses are proved to be inaccurate. But, though 
the boy is freed, he may still be guilty. No more likely suspect 
has shown up. So, though the consciences of twelve men have 
been examined, the movie fails to explore beyond the thesis 
to reveal the facts. 

This might indicate that the author was not interested 
in the boy, innocent or guilty, but is out to show that we all 
enter a jury box with some prejudice. Still, we find ourselves 
wondering. 

On the whole, the film is an excellent idea gone wrong; 

it was talked to death. 
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—GORDON ROBERTS 
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The World 
About ‘65’ 
Art Exhibit 


Record photo by Dudley Foster 


VOICE OF AMERICA commentator Joseph Groger, left, interviews District 65 Vice-Pres. 
Milton Reverby on union's many activities. Recording of interview is scheduled for broad- 
cast to many foreign countries. 


The Voice of America is telling the 
world about District 65 of the RWDSU. 
And so is every other part of Uncle 
Sam’s world-wide advertising network 
—by means of films, television, radio 
and publications. It’s all part of the 
vast U. 8. Information Agency pro- 
gram of presenting abroad different 
aspects of American life to promote 
better understanding of our country. 


Since the American labor movement 
is one of the most vital of those as- 
pects, the USIA often includes reports 
on trade union activity in its coverage. 
The current union event on which the 
USIA is focusing world attention ‘is 
65’s Art Exhibit. This unique art show, 
with its 120 entries is on display in 
the District 65 Center. 


The USIA newsreel in which the 
film is included goes to 33 TV sta- 
tions in 22 countries of Europe, Latin 
America, the Far East and Africa. 


This is what the narration on the 
sound track of the USIA film made for 
showing abroad says about District 
65’s program of activities: 


“The art program, which includes 
the union’s own art classes, is part of 
the union’s overall cultural effort to 
enlarge opportunities for education, 
friendship and the use of leisure time 
for its membership.” 


Participants in the recording for 
Voice of America broadcasts were Art 
Committee Chairman Paul Skoorka, 
exhibitors Frances Aronowitz and 
Eduardo Solgado, and ‘65’ Vice Pres. 
Milton Reverby. 


A brief outline of the special char- 
acter and services of District 65 is 
given in the recording by Reverby. 
And Mrs. Aronowitz speaks of how the 
union gave her refresher training in 
bookkeeping for a better job and then 
got her such a job. 


A “package” on the same story is 
being prepared by the USIA’s Press 
and Publication Service which pro- 
vides material to more than 10,000 
newspapers and magazines in the free 
world, with an estimated circulation 
of more than a billion readers. 


All in all, it seems pretty certain 
that a lot of people all over the world 
will be learning about District 65 and 
its Art show. 
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LIGHTER MOMENT during U. S. Information Agency's filming of ‘65’ Art Exhibit is shared by, left to right, 
movie producer Fred von Stance, Cameraman John Garvey, ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston, and artist Frances Aron- 


owitz, whose work they are viewing. 








UNION ART CLASS is photographed for showing abro ad as part of U. S. information program. Cameraman Gar- 
vey, at left, shoots 65ers drawing model Joan Saunders, whose regular job is clerking in union's Security Plan 


office. To left of her is instructor Paul Skoorka. 
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Engine Oil for Your Car; 
Facts on How Often 
To Change, Type to Buy 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Consumer Expert for The Record 


Buying motor oil is not'the simple decision it used to be. 
There are numerous brands and types on the market, and motor- 
ists are confused about the conflicting claims for the various 
kinds, and the contradictory advice about when to change oil. 


The problem is not so much the difference in price, although one 
type or brand can cost twice as much as another. More worrisome is the 
question of whether you are buying the right kind and changing often 
enough, or are doing some hidden injury to your engine. 


Despite the advertised names and conflicting claims, oil generally 
now comes in three types: é 

Regular oil is cheapest. It’s Renerally~suitable only for light-duty 
driving, or for an older car that’s burning a lot of oil. Otherwise, experts 
say, it’s not advisable to save by using the “regular” grade. Regular oil 
is sometimes designated “ML” the “L” standing for light duty. 


Premium oil now is the medium-price type. It’s also sometimes de- 
signated as “MM” type, meaning for moderate use. It has chemicals added 
to prevent corrosion. This type is generally suitable for normal operating 
conditions. For most cars, especially those that have had several years 
use, it is a safe choice at medium cost. 


Heavy-Duty oil, which may carry the designation “MS” (severe 
service) on the can, is a more expensive higher-detergency oil for heavy- 
duty driving. Most car manufacturers recommend heavy-duty oil for 
new ‘or fairly new cars. Such oils contain detergents which keep carbon 
and sludge in suspension, and prevent them from settling and clogging up 
engine parts, which are especially close-fitting in modern high-compres- 
sion engines. High-detergency oils also can be used in cars with recently 
rebuilt or reconditioned engines, but engineers warn against their use in 
older cars, especially those over the 40-50,000 mile mark. The reason 
these expensive oils may actually do an older car more harm than good 
is that they may loosen already-accumulated sludge and carbon, with 
possible damage to engine bearings and other parts. 


Besides the type of oil, you need to be sure to use the proper winter 
or summer grade. At this season of course, you need to switch to heavier 
oil. There are also all-season or multi-grade oils on the market. These 
have the advantage of flowing freely at low temperatures but resist 
thinning out in warm weather. They are most useful in variable climates 
and for owners who make a lot of short’ trips. But unless you have such 
special problems, it may not be worth paying extra for all-weather oil. It 
costs ten cents more a quart than heavy-duty oil. 


The designations ML, MM and MS can be a great help to motorists 
in cutting through the claims of various brands. Look for these letters 
on the can to see what quality you are actually getting, and to help select 
the type for your needs. 


How often should you change oil? As this department previously 
has pointed out, oil companies recommend changes at 1000 miles gen- 
erally, and sometimes as often as 500 miles in cold weather or driving 
over dusty roads. But manufacturers of many popular-price cars suggest 
in their manual that oil changes are necessary only every 2000-3000 miles 
for cars driven under normal conditions. 


It’s dangerous to let the oil level get too low, but it doesn’t pay to 
overfill either. If the dipstick shows the level is between the “add” and 
“full” marks, -you don’t need any more oil. If the l®vel is at or near the 
“add” mark, add only one quart. Watch the level especially carefully if 
your car has only a four or five-quart capacity, as each quart of oil then 
becomes more important to the engine, experts advise. 


The spring oil change is the most vital one because-of the amount 
of sludge, corrosive ds and tiny grit particles that accumulate in the 
oil from winter driving. It’s also vital to change your oil-filter cartridge 
when you change your oil in the spring. Not only can a clean filter save 
oil changes at very small expense to you, by keeping oil clean, but it will 
help protect your engine from harmful deposits and sludge accumulation. 
Many car owners don’t realize the filter has a built-in bypass. A clogged 
filter won’t filter the oil. One authority says you may be able to tell if 
the filter is clogged by observing whether the filter housing feels cool 
when the engine itself is hot. If so, the filter probably is clogged. 


Nor does it pay to buy cheap cartridges for your filter. Better-grade 
cartridges cost only $1 to $1.50 for most cars. They generally have more 
and finer perforations which provide more thorough filtering, and ‘also 
have higher-quality filling materials. “Also beware incomplete filter 
changes, in which your mechanic simply drops in a new cartridge without 
bothering to clean out the accumulation of sludge in the container. ~ 











Your Easter Bonnet 


By MARIE EVANGELISTA 


This spring hats are a-blooming in a riot. of color. Pastels are as popular as 
ever and ufacturers have introduced many shades of lavender and coral to give 
us the widest color choices in hats that we have had in many a year. To make 
our shopping even more exciting, there are new silk and chiffon floral prints seen 
mostly in cloches and in large, dramatic hat shapes. 

Most popular shapes are the cloche, small, deep-crowned sailors and the breton 
in silk, shantung, straw and straw cloth. Flowers are huge and soft petaled in stark 
white or in the same color as hat and trim. White hats are very popular 
with contrasting trimmings. With few black and navy hats being shown, the trend 
is definitely towards color and self-color trims. : 

, Since there is a wide choice of inexpensive hats this year ($3-$5) you can stay 
within your budget and even stretch it with a trick or two. Choose a white 
hat with white veil and flower. Buy two or three different color flowers with veils 
to match or with flowers alone, since the white veil will be appropriate with any 
color. Change veil and flower to match or contrast with your outfit. 

If you prefer the floral prints, go to any yard goods store or department store 
and get a few lengths in different color backgrounds. Buy enough to go around the 
crown of the hat or enough to tie once or twice around and fall softly to the tip 
of your ear. A few dollars, a few stitches and very little time can give you many 
Easter hats for the price of just one. What woman could ask for more. 
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A ‘Package Deal’ 
That Came 
With Moonlight 


By JANE GOODSELL 

Take a look at the harried man who is 
pushing a grocery cart around the super- 
market, while trying to keep track of several] 
small children. Last night this same man 
was hiding out in the basement while his 
wife entertained the girls at a bridge party. 
Tomorrow night he’ll be blowing up balloons 
at a PTA carnival. 


Who is he? How does he get himself into 
such situations? Sometimes he looks a little 
dazed, as though he is wondering the same 
thing himself. 


Well, it’s a long story and it began several 
years ago on a moon-drenched night. The 
man was a very young man then, and he 
was sitting beside a pretty young girl. He 
looked deep into her eyes and whispered. 
“Darling, I love you! Let’s get married.” 


What the young man had in mind was a 
simple dream. He merely wanted to be alone 
—all alone—with his girl. His vision of mar- 
riage was romantic but hazy, and based 
vaguely on ballads sung by Bing Crosby and 
Rudy Vallee. 


Well, the young man got his girl, all right. 
He got his girl and then some. The star dust 
hadn’t even begun to settle before he realized 
that the girl was part of a package deal. Along 
with the girl, the young man got a lot of 
other things he hadn’t included in his simple 
dream. He got a large collection of assorted 
in-laws, for one thing. 


And, for another, he got a lot of merchan- 
dise. He got sheets and pillow-cases and \pot 
holders and silverware and pancake turners 
and table mats. 


Naturally all these things—and the girl, 
herself—had to be put someplace. Messrs. 
Crosby and Vallee crooned about vine-covered 
cottages, but dwellings. of this type were 
Scarce on the housing market. The young 
man had,to rent. an apartment instead. 


The avartment, he discovered, needed beds 
and tables and bureaus and chairs. The beds | 
needed mattresses, and the tables needed 
lamps and ashtrays and furniture polish, and 
the chairs needed more tables, and the young 
man was beginning to realize that he was 
involved in quite a complex situation. 


On that moon-drenched night he had want- 
ed only to be alone with his girl, but he was 
discovering that one thing leads to another. 


In the course of time the young man learn- 
ed that he was to be a father. This event— 
miraculous as it. was—fitted into his dream. 
“And baby makes three,” the song said. 


But Baby, it turned out, was.also a package 
deal. Baby was closely followed by a pedia- 
trician and a buggy and a highchair and a 
Playpen and baby sitters and grandmothers 
and books on child care. The package was so 
big that. the avartment wouldn’t hold it. 


So the young man got a house. The house 
had window screens that had to be put up 
and taken down. It had a mortgage and a 
roof (that needed some of its shingles re- 
placed) and faucets (that sometimes leaked) 
and grass all around it that had to be mowed. 


And one thing kept on leading to another. 
The baby grew older and needed a tricycle 
and rubber boots and a baby brother or sister. 
to keep it from being an only chtid. And the 
second baby grew older and wanted dolls 
and doll ‘dresses, and the first baby needed 
braces on its teeth and a bike with a three- 
speed transmission, and the third baby want- 
ed its bottle every two hours, all-night long. 


The man (who wasn’t such a young man 
anymore) figured that what he needed was 
a good night’s sleep and about $100,000. _ 


Given a chance, the man probably wouldn’t 
trade places with anybody in the whole world. 


But every once in a while he shakes his head ~ 
in a‘confused sort of way, as though he is © 


wondering how it all happened. 
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Bartenders Beware! 


SACRAMENTO, Calif.—Bartending is a hazardous 
occupation, the California State Court of Appeals 
says. “It is a well-known fact,” declared the Court, 
“that persons who are overcome by business and other 
worries, wife trouble end so on, are more likely to go 
to a bar to reflect on their situation than to a soda 
fountain, a grocery store or any other place. So, it 
might be said, that irate wives who desire to shoot 
their husbands will be more likely to find them in 
bars than in other places, and hence working in a 
bar is at least as hazardous an occupation as working 
in a garage.” 





Through Channels 


“This is Inkpen, Inkpen, Page and Inkpen, solicitors. 
“Can I speak to Mr. Inkpen?” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Inkpen is in Germany.” 

“Then can I speak to Mr. Inkpen?” 

“Sorry, Mr. Inkpen is in Burma.” 

“I'd like to speak to Mr. Page.” 

“Mr. Page has gone to America.” 

“Well, can I speak to Mr. Inkpen?” 

“Mr. Inkpen speaking.” 





Sweet Sorrow 


We used to hear about men who parted from their 
money in the stock market. Nowadays, they leave it 
in the super market. 


Hightin vide of the @ 


What Hit Me? 


Just as the elderly man stepped from the curb, a 
huge dag tore around the corner and knocked him 
flat. He had barely struggled to his feet when a small 
foreign car brushed against him and knocked him 
down again. 

A passerby helped him to his feet and asked if he 
was injured. 

The old man steadied himself and said, “That dog 
didn’t hurt me any but that danged can tied to his 
tail nearly killed me.” 





, Screwiest Strike? 

PORT AU PRINCE, Haiti—What was described as 
the “screwiest strike” in the history of the West 
Indies was won by the strikers when their employers 
went out on strike. The fiasco started in January 
when 175 employees of Haiti’s National Bank walked 
out on strike for better wages and working conditions. 
The strike dragged on until March 12 when a special 
government investigating committee issued a report 
charging misuse of bank funds. At this the bank’s 
board of directors indignantly walked out, and the 
next morning the 175 strikers walked back in. 


That’s a Hot One 
A truck driver from Texas said it was so hot there 
last summer that the lizards crawled into the fire 
just to get in the shade of the skillet! 








‘Ultimate Machine’ 


CHICAGO—Here is the final word in automation. 
Playboy Magazine reported invention of the “Ultimate 
Machine” and described it this way. “About the size 
and shape of a cigar box, the machine has a toggle- 
switch on its outside, nothing more. When pulled to 
the ‘On’ position, the box emits an annoying buzz. 
Then the lid slowly rises, a miniature hand comes out, 
reaches around to the side, turns the switch to ‘Off,’ 
and retires inside as the lid falls.” 





Woman's Lament 


I feel no older than | did 
At charming twenty-two. 
I think I look and walk the same 
But wait—who’s kidding who? 
The boys have dropped the “hi-ya babe,” 
With whistles long and low, 
And now with measured kindness say 
Good morning or hello. 
—CORINNE REED ABATT. 





Strictly Literal 

A mother, her arms filled with groceries, got on a 
bus with her daughter about five. The girl had the 
fare and dropped it in the fare box, then seemed to 
feel that a word of explanation was in order. “I’m 
paying the money,” she told the driver in a voice 
clearly audible at the back of the bus. “My mother 
is loaded.” 
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WE'D RATHER HAVE THE 
BUNNY: Displaying Easter eggs 
is Felicia Farr, who co-stars with 







































































Glenn Ford in Columbia’s “3-10 

















GOLLY, MAW, YOU'RE 
BEAUTIFUL TODAY! 





PASSING YEAR 
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YOURE PRETTIER THAN THE 
DAY WE GOT MARRIED! EACH 





; THAT PIE YOU SMELL BAKING 
1S FOR. THE LADIES’ AID 
SOCIAL TONIGHT! 
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Hey Mousekeeters! 


Here's a Union Gal 
Who's One 
Of Us! 


Roxam Ebner, grand- 

daughter of Ohio 

RwWDSwter, union gal 
in her own right. 


T HE lithe little lass above is Roxan Ebner, and she’s on 
her way to becoming a star entertainer at the tender age of 
10. She’s of interest to readers of The Record because, you 
might say, she’s part of the family. She’s the heart-swell- 
ing pride of her grandfather, Chester Detwiller, member of 
the RWDSU’s Local 379 at the Diamond Milk Co. in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

In an interview with Al Callahan, who’s also a Diamond 
Dairy 379er, Roxan told of her start in show biz about two 
years ago, when she won the all-state championship in 
acrobatics at the world famous Ohio State Fair. Then came 
a talent contest sponsored by that equally-famous institu- 
tion, Mickey Mouse, which landed Roxan in Hollywood. Here 
Roxan was featured in a film with the Mousketeers, which 
the home folks in Columbus saw on Channel 6 on March 15, 
and which has probably been seen by several million kids 
on TV screens all over the nation. 

As a professional performer, Roxan is also a good union 
member and belongs to the American Guild of Variety 
Artists. 

Last month little Roxan made a personal appearance 
in her home town, and thrilled the leaders of Local 379 
with her act at the local’s annual banquet for its officers 
and stewards and their wives. She wowed ’em with her 
specialty—a number in which she gyrates and executes 
the most difficult acrobatic ballet positions, all on top of a 
revolving bass drum. 


Chief Mousketeer Jimmy Dodd 

and asserted mouseketeers are 

shown at right in scene from TV’s 

children’s delight, the Mickey 
Mouse Club. 





